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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Last Spring, more than seven 
million Americans found out 
there was a dropout problem 
from a two-part series in Life. 
They learned that one out of 
every three U.S. students will 
quit school before graduating 
in the next ten years, unless 
something is done. The very 
limited placement, job informa- 
tion, and vitally necessary 
counseling potential dropouts 
now get from the schools 
amount to no more than a drop 
in the bucket. 


Dropouts face a grim future, 
in which an increasingly skilled 
labor market will have little 
use for them. Many will be 
doomed to dead-end jobs or to 
more or less permanent unem- 
ployment. 


Life called this an American 
tragedy because our nation 
desperately needs these young 
people. But without education 
or training, they cannot con- 
tribute to critical manpower 
needs. Five years from now, 
there will be three of them for 
every two jobs they can fill, 
while every seven skilled jobs 
will be begging for the five 
qualified people available. 


This issue of The American 
Child tells why this is the num- 
ber one challenge facing our 
schools and reports on four ex- 
perimental programs develop- 
ing techniques to meet the chal- 
lenge. We hope it will help 
other schools throughout the 
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AMERICA’S NEED TO DEVELOP ALL ITS 
HUMAN RESOURCES 
By NATHAN BROWN 


Assistant Superintendent, Division of Child Welfare 
New York City Board of Education 


When the mayor of one of the nation’s largest cities has 
created a Manpower Utilization Council at the same time as 
the United States Department of Labor is using subway 
posters to bring the people a stay-in-school-til-you-graduate 
message from Mickey Mantle, you can make up your mind 
something new is afoot. Government agencies are getting in- 
volved with a problem previously considered the province of 
educators for the same reason that the phrases, “manpower 
utilization,” “development of human resources,” and “gross 
national product,” are increasingly in the air. All are part of 
our nation’s intensive drive to maintain the economic leader- 
ship it has enjoyed since the beginning of this century. 


This public concern with development of our human resources 
comes at a peculiar and difficult time — during a decade that 
anticipates an increase of 6,400,000 young workers (under 
twenty-five) as a result of the high birth rate of the post war 
years. By the late 1960’s, some 3,000,000 new workers will 
be entering the labor force each year (compared with 
2,000,000 last year). 


The national problem is to see that these young workers have 
the education required to meet the increasingly high skill 
levels demanded by our modern economy. To qualify for the 
professional and technical occupations (which will in¢rease 
by forty percent in the sixties) and for the clerical and sales 
jobs (which will increase by twenty-eight percent), young 
people will have to have a high school education at the very 
least. A diploma will also be required very soon for more than 
half the skilled jobs (which will increase by twenty-two 
percent). 


But many young people will not have this minimum require- 
ment for employment. In 1960, some thirty-five to forty per- 
cent of those who entered high schools failed to graduate. 
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(Percentages varied in different sections of the country and 
among different groups.) Of the 10, 249,000 students enrolled 
in American high schools in 1960, some 4,000,000 are not 
expected to stay to graduate. 


Many dropouts are sixteen years old and rarely go beyond the 
tenth grade. Studies tell us that a majority come from fami- 
lies in the low income group, and a large proportion from 
rural areas. In urban centers, Negroes and other minority 
groups contribute a disproportionate share, often because 
parents had little schooling and live in neighborhoods that 
are, by and large, indifferent to educational goals. 


This is another reason for national concern, for one of the 
essential goals of ‘“‘any society which is to remain viable’ is 
(according to Dr. Kenneth B. Clark) the raising of “‘educa- 
tional standards for all its people, and... [the] use [of] 
constructively high intellectual potential wherever it is to be 
found.” That such a goal is feasible is obvious from the fact 
that the number of Negroes in the professional and clerical 
categories has doubled during the past twenty years. But we 
are far from it when only two percent of the nonwhite work 
force is in the professional occupational category (compared 
with ten percent of the white work force) ; only eight percent 
is in the clerical and sales category (compared with twenty- 
two percent of the white work force), and only five percent 
is in the skilled job category (compared with fifteen percent 
of the white work force). 


A democratic society cannot continue to relegate its menial 
tasks to a particular ethnic group or class. As one writer put 
it, “Our schools are no longer able to ignore the outstanding 
new reality of our times, namely that there are no longer 
master races and servant races.” The success of school pro- 
grams that have attempted to raise the educational and occu- 
pational sights of underprivileged groups should give added 
impetus to similar attempts to develop the human resources 
in minority groups. 


A great deal depends on how the family sees itself, as is evi- 
denced by the case of Manuel, a boy who came to New York 
from Puerto Rico at the age of nine. He learned English 
rapidly and adjusted easily to school, where his IQ was 120. 
Despite the fact that he read widely, Manuel got barely 
passing grades and hoped to quit school as soon as he could 
get a job, just as his two older sisters had done. His family 
was delighted when he was offered a job in the restaurant 
where his father worked, because they wanted the extra 
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money he could earn. Counseling did little to modify their 
attitudes. None of them had ever graduated from high school, 
and few of their friends had diplomas. 


But once a family begins to think of education as desirable, 
it is very hard to reverse the pattern. Increased education 
usually brings with it a higher standard of living, which, 
in turn, creates an atmosphere that encourages the next 
generation to seek more education. 


If we agree, as we must, that the educated person can make 
a more effective contribution to society than the noneducated, 
we had better make sure that as many of our citizens as pos- 
sible, regardless of background, are educated to the limit of 
their ability. We must develop the potential resources of 
youngsters from every socio-economic class and ethnic group. 
While the schools have a special responsibility for developing 
and executing appropriate programs, there must first be 
community-wide concern about the dropout, so that support 
(financial and otherwise) will be available. 


Programs to remedy the dropout problem must be based on 
understanding. For many dropouts, the record of failure and 
retardation goes back to the third grade. Their problem is 
also affected by the educational level of their parents and the 
attitudes toward education in the neighborhoods where they 
live. To offset these influences, potential dropouts in the ele- 
mentary grades need individual guidance by people specially - 
trained in the techniques of counseling, identification, testing, 
and work with parents and community groups. For those 
older pupils who cannot under any circumstances profit from 
the traditional school curriculum — whether academic or 
vocational —there must be guidance-oriented work-study 
programs to aid in adjusting to the world of work. 


This is particularly necessary in light of the evidence that 
dropouts have two to three times more unemployment than 
high school graduates. A recently published comprehensive 
report on a five-year study of the U. S. Department of Labor 
shows that boy dropouts had twice as much unemployment as 
boy graduates in the same work period, while girl dropouts 
had three times as much unemployment as girl graduates. 
These data are corroborated by a New York City Board of 
Education follow-up study of early school leavers, which also 
revealed a significant difference between dropouts and gradu- 
ates in number of jobs held. Sixty percent of the graduates 
had only one job during the period studied, compared with 
only thirty-five percent of the dropouts. The greatest number 
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of dropouts (forty percent) held two jobs, compared with 
only twenty-five percent of the graduates; while twenty-five 
percent of the dropouts held three or more jobs, compared 
with only fifteen percent of the graduates. 


Still there are many reasons for optimism about our ability 
to prevent many young people from quitting school. There 
has already been some decrease in the dropout rate. During 
the 1950’s, American high schools were able to encourage ten 
percent more young people to stay to graduate; their holding 
power increased from fifty to sixty percent. This achievement 
was accomplished partly because of the substantial growth 
in guidance services that permitted us to focus on the in- 
dividual youngster. 


The experimental programs described in the articles that 
follow also portend improvement. The very concern of city 
authorities, the business community, the Department of 
Labor, and other public and private agencies will create a 
milieu that should encourage pupils and their families to 
strive for more education. For the culturally disadvantaged, 
the act of participating in programs encouraged by such 
groups is the first step on a road to improved educational goals. 


But if we are really to meet this challenge of the 1960’s, every 
agency in our society is going to have to accept responsibility 
for developing all human resources, regardless of race, cul- 
tural level, socio-economic status, family background, or 
tradition. All of us must do everything in our power to raise 
the educational sights of young people so that each may be- 
come part of the mainstream of America’s social and eco- 
nomic order. 


THE FOUR TRACK CURRICULUM 
By JOHN D. KOONTZ 


Assistant Superintendent 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


A student who is retarded three or more years in reading and 
mathematics, who has an IQ of about seventy-five and a 
long history of academic difficulties, presents a problem to 
every school system. Chances are that he will quit school as 
soon as he reaches the legal age, unable to read the daily 
newspaper, earn a living, or become a responsible citizen in 
his community. He may well be doomed to join the ranks of 
the countless numbers of functional illiterates turned out 
on the streets of America by schools that have failed them. 


This is the student for whom we in the District of Columbia 
have designed the basic track of our planned academic pro- 
gram, the Four Track Curriculum, adopted in 1956. This pro- 
gram consists of four curriculums: honors, regular college 
preparatory, general, and basic. Students receive standard 
senior high school diplomas for completion of the require- 
ments of any one of these sequences. 


The basic track is designed to encourage the slow-learning 
potential dropout to remain in school and get the very special 
preparation he needs for effective and useful citizenship. 
Placement in this curriculum is required of all students whose 
achievement patterns (as indicated by standardized tests, 
academic records, and teacher recommendations) show need 
for remedial or basic instruction. The basic track aims to 
meet the special needs of potential dropouts, to keep them in 
school, to prepare students of limited educational potential 
to take their places in the community as useful and produc- 
tive citizens, and to give retarded students an opportunity to 
overcome their deficiencies so that they may move into the 
general track. No student is pigeon-holed in non-academic 
classes nor urged to leave school because he lacks normal 
potential or his potential has not been developed. Instead, we 
have attempted to tailor an academic program that will de- 
velop each pupil to the fullest extent and enable even the 
slowest to use the printed word to the best of his abilities. 
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That this approach has helped to reduce the dropout rate in 
the District is evident from the findings of a study of the 
1959 graduates of the basic track from all eleven high schools. 
More than six out of every ten students who completed ques- 
tionnaires said that they felt their track assignments helped 
keep them in high school until graduation. More than two out 
of three said they were not encountering any difficulties 
either in their work or in their education that they would 
attribute to specific shortcomings in their high school educa- 
tion. Of those who were having difficulty that they attributed 
to educational lacks, most mentioned shortcomings in busi- 
ness preparation and English, specifically in vocabulary, 
spelling, and letter writing. 


In the June, 1959, graduating class, there were 355 graduates 
of the basic sequence. Of these, 280 were located during the 
four months devoted to gathering the data through hundreds 
of house visits and telephone calls. The questionnaire was 
finally completed by 280 (seventy-two percent of the total 
number). On the whole, they were very difficult people from 
whom to get responses — not because of resentment, but 
rather because of indifference or carelessness on the part of 
the graduate or those in his home. 


When responses were finally tallied, it was clear that gradu- 
ates felt that business was the most valuable subject they 
had taken in high school, with English a close second. In 
answer to a question about courses they wished they might 
have had the opportunity to take, students overwhelmingly 
chose those in the business field. 


Over half of the graduates who responded to the question- 
naire reported they were working full time. Another twenty- 
two were in the military service, and fourteen in full-time 
educational institutions. This means that about seventy per- 
cent of the students located were occupied in gainful employ- 
ment or were in school, excluding the eleven housewives. 


On the basis of this evidence, it seems clear that our tracking 
system does help keep students in school. In addition, it also 
helps them to avoid the frustrations that might well have 
come had they been forced into academic work beyond the 
level of their accomplishments. For the vast majority of its 
enrollees, the basic track provides an education that matches 
learning, potential, and ability to subject matter. We think 
it is obvious that its graduates are in a far better position 
than they would have been in a high school that did not have 
a program tailored to their special needs. They are also far 
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better off than the hundreds of thousands of young people 
who drop out of school each year without graduating. 


We do not, however, think our program is perfect. The sur- 
vey helped point up the specific areas in which it needs 
improvement. Additional business subjects should be made 
available to basic track students. English courses need to 
be improved and to include adequate offerings in such areas 
as letter writing. Occupational training should also be made 
available and work experience supervised by the school and 
carrying academic credit, so that students would be equipped 
to enter the work force immediately after graduating. Finally, 
every teacher must become involved in the counseling role 
because we do not have nearly enough trained counselors to 
meet the guidance needs of every student. 


Here in the District of Columbia, we think that upgrading the 
student who falls within the requirements of our basic track 
represents the greatest challenge facing American secondary 
schools today. This diverse group includes the pupil with an 
IQ below fifty as well as the one with an IQ in the middle 
eighties, the pupil with mathematical and reading ability that 
ranges from bare literacy to three grades below age level, the 
“late bloomer,” and the child who is none of these but has 
been forced among them by social, economic, and cultural 
problems that have kept him from functioning at his true 
potential. 


The responsibility to provide an educational climate that will 
meet the needs of these children and keep them in school long 
enough to acquire the preparation they need for productive 
adult life cannot be evaded. It is our belief that our basic 
track program comes closer to meeting this responsibility 
than any other program our schools have tried. Although it 
is far from perfect, we feel that it is a bold forward step 
in the right direction. 





THE JOB UPGRADING PROGRAM 
By S. N. HORTON 


Assistant Director, Department of Placement 
Detroit Public Schools 


The following letter (although not an exact copy of any 
actual communication) incorporates many things former 
job upgraders write and tell us. 


Dear Mr. 


I hope you remember me. I will remember what you have 
done for me for a long, long time. 


Yes, I dropped out of school two years ago when I was 
sixteen because I wanted to go to work. At the end of 
six weeks, I still didn’t have a job. It wasn’t as easy as 
as I thought. 


One night about then a girl friend said, ““Why don’t you 
go to see Mr. in the Job Upgrading center at 

High School? He did a lot for me.”” When I 
arrived, you met me with a smile; you were interested 
in my desire to get a job and some of my other problems. 


I soon learned there were a lot of things I needed to know 
about myself, about applying for a job, about how to get 
along with others, the importance of being on time on 
the job every day if I wanted to be a good worker, and, 
oh, many other things like that. 


One day (and I do remember that day), you called me 
over and said, “Fred, I think you have what it takes.” 
Then you arranged for me to interview Mrs. .... 

at the Cafeteria. She hired me to work 
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afternoons. I didn’t make much money, but I enjoyed it; 

and the experience helped me get the job I now have. 


With luck, I may be in line for even a better job pretty 
soon — wish me luck. Anyway, it feels good to have money 
in my pocket every Friday night and to be one of the 
people on the bus every morning and night going back 
and forth to work. 
Sincerely yours, 
Fred 


The program that helped Fred was conceived and initiated 
as a cooperative venture involving community agencies and 
the Detroit Public Schools. The main purpose of this Job 
Upgrading Program is to rehabilitate youngsters between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty who quit school before gradu- 
ating, many of whom are the least employable members of 
the community. They come to the program through referral 
by a variety of public, social, and private sources. 


Job Upgrading is a guidance program that places special 
emphasis on helping youngsters like Fred find and keep jobs. 
For Fred and others like him, the program offers daily in- 
formal classes in eleven comprehensive high schools through- 
out the city, but student attendance is strictly voluntary. 


Morning activities are conducted on a highly individualized 
basis. Fred might have spent his time getting training in how 
to prepare for a job, or in the proper method of filling out 
employment application blanks, or in ways to conduct him- 
self during job interviews. He got an opportunity to learn 
how to make himself look presentable in rooms equipped with 
such grooming aids as mirrors, dressing tables, and shoe- 
shine kits. Emphasis was also placed on how to maintain 
good health and how to use good manners in public. 


To supplement his individual counseling and the group dis- 
cussions in which he participated, Fred was free to make 
use of typewriters and cash registers provided for practice 
in clerical and retail skills. He got prepared lesson sheets and 
booklets; and the daily morning papers and telephone were 
available to further facilitate the attainment of his goal: 
employment. 


Trips to business establishments gave him firsthand informa- 
tion on jobs and job possibilities, and he accompanied other 
students on field trips to employment offices and social agen- 
cies where they were able to register for jobs. But actual 
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work experience is the most unique aspect of the Job Up- 
grading Program. 


Arrangements are made for an employer to give students 
like Fred who have never had a successful work experience 
supervised and subsidized on-the-job training for a period 
of six weeks or more. The types of work offered include cleri- 
cal, institutional, custodial, cafeterial, stock, and other service, 
unskilled, and semi-skilled trades. Students are paid a fixed 
hourly rate from subsidies granted to the employer by the 
Detroit Council for Youth Service, whose contributing agen- 
cies include private foundations, business clubs, and the City 
of Detroit. Some of these same agencies also participate as 
employers, providing work stations for students or hiring 
them as regular employees. 


The Job Upgrading Program itself does not give specific job 
training but stresses the development of good work habits 
that are necessary to gain and hold any job within the limits 
of individual abilities. This aim is particularly important in 
light of evidence that most school leavers like Fred don’t see 
themselves very realistically in terms of jobs. When Fred 
finally got the opportunity to go to work, he was better able 
to realize his interests and measure what was actually pos- 
sible for him occupationally. 


Job Upgrading is a continuing program that operates on a 
twelve-month basis. Thus, referrals can be accepted at any 
time, and the work-experience training program is not inter- 
rupted. This continuous operation also aids the teacher- 
coordinator in carrying on a more adequate follow-up service. 


What happened to Fred is typical. Once he got a regular job, 
contact was maintained with him for about six months. Usu- 
ally this is time enough to make sure the student is continuing 
to progress successfully. This contact also permitted Fred 
to get additional guidance, when necessary, during the first 
critical weeks and months of employment. Contact is also 
maintained with students who decide to return to regular 
school. 


The teachers handle this part of their work in the afternoon, 
since students meet as a class only in the morning. Teachers 
spend their afternoons coordinating the activities of the 
students on work experience, making follow-up calls on 
youngsters who are regularly employed, and helping get jobs 
for those who are ready for work but have not been success- 
ful in finding jobs on their own. 
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Liaison is carried on between the Detroit Public Schools and 
interested community agencies by the Detroit Council for 
Youth, which is staffed by key school and civic leaders. The 
Board of Education provides teachers, classrooms, and sup- 
plies for the centers, while the Council provides funds. 


Job Upgrading is not the complete answer to the increasingly 
critical dropout problem, but it is a plan that helps out-of- 
school, unemployed youth become more employable, secure 
work experience, find employment, and take their places in 
society as self-supporting, successful workers. Moreover, it 
is a good example of what can be done when all walks of 
community life work together on this problem, which affects 
all of us as citizens. It is our joint responsibility to provide 
all youth with opportunity and encourage them to secure an 
education that will meet the needs of tomorrow. 
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HIGHER HORIZONS 
By DANIEL SCHREIBER 


Principal 
The Manhattanville Junior High School 


Six years ago, an angry, hostile boy of twelve, knowing little 
English, debarked from an airplane at LaGuardia Field. His 
mother and three younger brothers and sisters were behind 
him. They, too, were bewildered. Mrs. Otero, because of fam- 
ily difficulties, had gathered the children together and left 
her native land of Puerto Rico to make a new and better life 
for them. She rented two rooms in the teeming Manhattan- 
ville area, found employment as a seamstress at fifty dollars 
a week, and enrolled her children in school. 


George, the oldest, was enrolled at Junior High School 43. 
He was unhappy there. He missed his father and his friends. 
Life was strange and forbidding; the city, large and cold; 
and the language, difficult. He started to cut class and play 
truant. Here was the making of another dropout, another 
potential delinquent. 


But today George is a handsome, alert, friendly, young man, 
a freshman, on scholarship, at a well known Eastern college. 
To go there, he gave up a New York State Regents scholar- 
ship that he had won in open competition. George is the first 
in his family ever to go to college. What changed him and 
many of his friends from hostile boys and girls, potential 
delinquents, into future college graduates? They will tell 
you it is the project, about which Carl T. Rowan wrote in 
a national magazine with a circulation reaching into the 
millions, “The Project is probably the boldest, most far 
reaching attempt in the nation to lift the horizons of young- 
sters whose drive and ambition have been stifled by the 
cultural and economic poverty of the neighborhoods in which 
they live.” 


It began at New York City’s now famed Junior High School 
43 in 1956. Now called the Higher Horizons program, it was 
designed to identify, encourage, and stimulate children from 
low socio-economic, culturally deprived areas to raise their 
educational and vocational sights, even as high as college for 
the more able. Few children from ‘43”’ went on to college 
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before the project. A study made of the school’s 1953 gradu- 
ates showed that sixty percent dropped out before graduating 
from senior high school and less than four percent went on 
to liberal arts college. 


It was our firm conviction that no population group could 
have so few children with brains. Something was wrong with 
our identification procedures. We searched for new methods 
and came up with some answers. We found that the verbal 
1Q’s of our children tended to go down the older they became. 
Non-verbal tests were given, and teachers were asked to rate 
the students on the basis of college potential. 


Out of a student body of approximately 1500, 750 students 
were found to have college potential. For the others, the 
school held out high school graduation as the goal; and from 
the first project class that graduated from George Washing- 
ton High School last June, sixty-four percent of the students 
got diplomas and thirty-four percent went on to some kind 
of post-secondary school education. Three boys ranked in 
the top one percent of the graduating class of 900 students. 
In fact, they ranked numbers one, four, and six. All three 
are now scholarship students at famous Eastern colleges. 
Although the final study of all the 1957 graduates is not com- 
pleted, a preliminary examination indicates that more than 
fifty percent have graduated. 


Our basic approach was to create in the mind of the child a 
picture of himself as a college student. This picture was 
fortified by good parental and teacher attitudes. We had 
faith in the principle that children respond positively to what 
is expected of them and that this response is increased if 
parent and child are convinced of the teacher’s belief in the 
child’s ability. 


In response to a question about how the project had helped, 
Sarah wrote, “It has made me enjoy my studies more. It has 
given me hopes of becoming what I desired, and up to now 
my school work has improved a great deal.” John, a quiet, 
lonely child with a subnormal IQ when the project started, 
wrote, “It has encouraged my plans to graduate from high 
school and go on to college. I have met new friends who are 
also ambitious.” John’s IQ turned out to be above normal, 
and he is now a freshman at an engineering college. 


Since children from such communities need more counseling 
and guidance, we arranged to have one counselor for every 
250 students. This gave the counselor an opportunity to meet 
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with her children once a week in group situations and to 
have a personal interview with each at least twice a year. 
Some pupils were seen as many as forty times. The coun- 
selors started off with the better students, so that the guid- 
ance office would get the reputation that this was a place 
for good students to go. Peter says, “Private discussions as 
well as group discussions with my counselor have proven to 
be the greatest benefit.”” Parents were also interviewed. It is 
noteworthy that the only thing every child and parent agreed 


on was that “the project gave me a chance to talk things 
over with my counselor.” 


Motivation and guidance, by themselves, are not enough. In- 
formation and skills had to be taught, achievement levels 
raised, and correct study habits learned. Remedial reading 
classes were set up. To encourage the love of reading and 
reading itself, book fairs were held immediately before 
Christmas and Easter, and parents were advised to give books 
as gifts. Students who read six books more than the required 
reading got awards similar to Boy Scout merit badges. Week- 
end circulation was started in the school library. The entire 
school was saturated with reading until it was no longer con- 
sidered square to carry a book. Joe, who is now a student at 
Columbia College, said, “I don’t think I’d read a book now 
for a button, but I did when I was in junior high school.” 


Try to imagine what it would mean to do homework in two 
rooms occupied by four to six persons with the TV turned on. 
Impossible or almost impossible unless you had the drive 
of a modern Abe Lincoln. To help our children who had to 
contend with this, the school set up homework study rooms 
before and after school hours. Children could come before 
nine or stay after three o’clock. In addition, the neighborhood 
community settlement house opened a homework room in 
the evening. 


To acquaint the children with the richness of our cultural 
heritage, they were escorted to Broadway theatres to see such 
plays as The Andersonville Trial, Time Remembered, and My 
Fair Lady; to the Metropolitan Opera House to hear Carmen 
and Don Carlo; to the Philharmonic to see and hear Leonard 
Bernstein conduct; to museums and art galleries. These trips 
included careful preparation and follow-up. They occurred 
on weekends as well as school days. Every effort was made 
to include parents, so that their lives could also be enriched. 


It was our hope that these new experiences would set up 
a chain reaction through the child, to his family, to the entire 
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community. One girl said, “I enjoyed the theatrical program 
which the project offered very much. Before I went to the 
musicals that the project offered, I had no idea how delight- 
ful and enjoyable a musical could be. Now I’m interested in 
Broadway plays.” Another student said, “The best part of 
the trip is that we are independent and self-reliant. I appre- 
ciate this because it shows that you believe that we are 
mature enough to be on our best behavior.” A parent said, 
“The best thing was the personal counseling with the coun- 
selor and the social worker. Had it not been for them, Sandra 
would not be in school today.” 


Parents and students alike were excited when the program 
was extended to thirteen junior high schools and fifty-two 
elementary schools. As one parent said, “Everyone should 
receive the same opportunity that my son has gotten. 
Through conversations with parents of children attending 
other schools, I can see their true need. This Project has 
made both parents and students aware of the need for edu- 
cation. It has opened our eyes to the world around us. I feel 
an extension of this program would improve living standards.” 
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A WORK-RELATED EDUCATION PROJECT 
By GILES J. SMITH 


Director 


Ford Foundation Great Cities School Improvement Program 


Mike quit school last March. He said, “I wasn’t doin’ no good 
there, and besides my old man thought it time I started payin’ 
my own way.” But today, some ten months later, Mike is back 
in school, passing with a C-average. He has a part-time job 
that pays twenty-six dollars a week and gives part of it to 
the family for his share of “the keep.” He seems to think 
things are a lot better at home than they were before and 
says he’s “sorta thinkin’ of tryin’ to finish high school.” His 
father says it wasn’t that he didn’t want Mike to go to high 
school but that he was tired of ‘payin’ for his loafin’ around, 


bein’ out of school when he was ’sposed to be in, and failin’ 
all the time.” 


Mike has changed (as have others like him) because he has 
been given concrete evidence that someone is really concerned 
about him — concerned not only about his future as an adult 
but also about his present as a teenager. Another who has 
changed is Pauline, known as a “juvenile delinquent” for 
most of her sixteefi years. Today, she says, “I never even 
wanted to finish high school before. Now I’d like to because 
I know I can’t get any place in a job otherwise. Right now, 
I wash dishes — the only thing I know how to do. But I’ve 
made some good friends where I work. One is Mary, who’s 
a nurse. She says I can be a nurse, too, if I make up my mind 
to it. I’d like that. People have respect for nurses. I’m glad 
I have this chance.” 


Most girls like Pauline could have such a chance. But they 
often don’t know it because their minds are distorted by false 
values and unrealistic goals. Far too many have no goals at 
all. Many Paulines have home backgrounds that offer no 
chance for desirable contacts outside the school. Life seems 


to push them aside to find their own misguided paths to 
adulthood. 


But this year in St. Louis, youngsters like Mike and Pauline 
are being given their chance, thanks to a research program 
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made possible by a grant to the St. Louis Public Schools from 
the Ford Foundation. This program is studying ways of 
improving the education of “culturally different” or “de- 
prived” children who might otherwise join the ever-increas- 
ing number of students who quit school without graduating. 


St. Louis is trying to find out if part-time jobs will give the 
Mikes and Paulines the desire they need to stay in school. 
The belief is that these jobs will put them in realistic contact 
with other workers mature enough to advise them, will en- 
able them to earn a part of their keep, and will help them feel 
they are worthwhile contributors to their families. The jobs 


are also expected to help them acquire feelings of self-suffi- 
ciency and status. 


At the same time, there is a particular person, a counselor, 
in the school set aside especially to help them with their 
problems. They get to know the counselor quite well as a 
friend and adviser, and he proves to them that he can be 
counted on. This relationship also encourages their develop- 
ment into more capable persons who can help themselves. In 
the schools there are other people who have worked with 
these youngsters in the past and now continue to do so 
diligently. But the students feel there is something special 
about having a counselor: one person primarily concerned 
about them and their individual welfare and problems. 


The need for such a program is not new. But the St. Louis 
approach is unusual, especially in its scope. Like other large 
cities, St. Louis is the recipient of many families who have 
moved in from the deep South and other areas south of St. 
Louis seeking job opportunities. Families mean children who 
enter the public schools —far too often with inadequate 
educational backgrounds that make success difficult in a 
regular secondary school program. In St. Louis, these in- 
migrant youngsters make up a high percentage of the drop- 
out population, which totals about 20,000 young people 


between sixteen and twenty years of age out of work and 
out of school. 


The St. Louis project is primarily concerned with “culturally 
different” or “deprived” youngsters who are handicapped by 
lack of skills in the three R’s but are, for the most part, 
capable of learning. Last spring, 600 such boys and girls 
were chosen to participate in this pilot project as part of the 
Great Cities Program for School Improvement. Six of the 
eleven public secondary schools were selected on the basis 
of the predominance of in-migrant families (or at least 
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families from the lower socio-economic groups) in their 
district population. 


Once the schools and pupils were selected, the group of 
students was then divided in half at random. One half was 
placed in a work group, and the other in a control group — 
so that the techniques used on the work group could be evalu- 
ated at the end of the experiment. The work group differs 
from the control group in the attention it receives in the 
school program, out-of-school job opportunities, and ex- 
tensive guidance and counseling. The control group just goes 
through the regular high school program, getting no special 
treatment except continued testing and observation. 


Ideally, each pupil in the work group gets a part-time job, 
which is expected to interest him in school by giving him 
the opportunity to learn at first hand how much purely 
academic skills are needed in today’s labor market. After he 
has a job, he goes to school half a day and works half a day 
—either morning or afternoon, depending entirely on the 
employer’s need. Each pupil must be enrolled in a minimum 
of three subjects per semester. He gets one unit of credit 
for satisfactory on-the-job performance. 


Ten specialists work with these students as do certain 
teachers who have volunteered for extra remedial instruction. 
The specialists include five full-time guidance counselors and 
five work coordinators. Each counselor has sixty pupils (com- 
pared with a usual case load of 400 outside the project), so 
that he has plenty of time to devote himself to each of his 
pupils individually «(and their families, when necessary). 
When jobs are found (the primary duty of the work coordi- 
nators), counselor and coordinator work together to match 
the right job to the right pupil, place him in the job, keep up 
contact with employers and supervisors, and do essential 
liaison work with the schools. 


Employers and skilled workers are asked to tell students and 
work coordinators what job and academic skills are needed 
for holding the job and for being promoted. The part-time 
job is looked upon as a means not an end in the project. The 
final goal is to encourage these students to want to return 
to school full time in order to graduate. 


The whole idea behind this project is that the educational 
system, working with industry, business, management, labor 
organizations, community agencies, and parents, will be able 
to encourage these youngsters to stay in school and to raise 
their occupational goals. The continuing problem experienced 
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in securing enough community awareness and cooperation 
in finding jobs should diminish as more employers hear about 
the success of the program to date. Many already have actu- 
ally created jobs for these boys and girls, and for the most 
part employers are well pleased. 


One businessman says that a boy working for him has given 
him “a renewed faith in our younger generation.” Yet this 
boy was formerly aggressive, hostile, unkempt, and a leader 
of his gang. At seventeen, he was failing in school, disbeliev- 
ing, and not caring about himself. When he got his first 
chance and started his job, he was almost fired the second 
day for acting as if he didn’t have to take orders from any- 
one. But as time passed, he began to realize that adults not 
only weren’t against him but were actually trying to help 
him. He saw that the world would reward him in proportion 
to the effort he put forth. Today, he is divorced from his 
gang and concerned about having its symbol removed from 
his arm. He says, “I had that tattooed on me before I cared 
anything about myself.” 


It is not possible to measure success of the total program at 
so early a date, for so many intangibles are present. But it 
can be reported that two-thirds of the work group available 
for jobs has been satisfactorily placed. The remaining third 
awaits job placement. But, for the most part, they seem con- 
tent to stay in school until that time. They are hesitant to 
quit because they feel tomorrow might just be the day that 
part-time job comes through. Even now, it is obvious that the 
project’s batting average will not be perfect. Some students 
have not worked out in their jobs. Others have not been re- 
ceptive to the help available to them. Still, most seem to 
have made progress. 


More will be known about the effectiveness of techniques 
being employed in St. Louis when it is possible to compare the 
work group with the control group on such tangible factors 
as educational achievement, school attendance, job experience, 
and citizenship. The only objective measure now available 
is a comparison of the dropout incidence of the two groups. 
This measure indicates the program’s promise, for fifty-eight 
youngsters from the control group have quit school already 
as compared with only twenty-four from the work group. 
On this basis, it may be concluded that a certain type of 
potential dropout is more likely to stay in school if he gets 
help comparable to that available in the St. Louis project: 
job experience, a planned lesser academic load, and extensive 
guidance. 
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EYNOTES 


M] FROM THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 


March, 1961 


. - » NCEY spurs efforts to meet mounting youth- 
employment problems on national, state, and 
community levels. Widespread concern in recent 
weeks took Eli E. Cohen, executive secretary, to 
Denver (to chair two meetings at convention of 
American Personnel and Guidance Association), to 
Detroit (to speak on dropouts at National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals’ con- 
ference), to Philadelphia (for Special meeting 
for local leaders chaired by Mildred Fairchild 
Woodbury, Chairman of NCEY's Board of Trustees, 
and organized in large part by Board member, Robert 
Taber, Director, Division of Pupil Personnel and 
Counseling, Philadelphia Board of Education), to 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, (to Speak on problems of 
rural youth at 49th Annual Conference of the 
Council of Southern Mountains), and to Washington, 
D.C., (for meeting of U.S. Labor Department's Ad- 
visory Committee on Young Workers). In New York, 
he chaired a meeting on "Emotional Problems of 
Adolescents Entering the Job Market" at conference 
of the American Orthopsychiatric Association and 
worked closely with the New York City Youth 

Board in planning city-wide conference on youth 
employment to be held this spring. NCEY is also 
working with the Youth Board to help set up plans 
for an experimental youth-work center to prepare 
youngsters for jobs in industry. 

















- - - New York State Citizens' Committee on Farm 
Labor has just been formed with Curtis Gatlin, 
community service representative, serving on 
steering committee and chairing subcommittee on 
migrant education and child welfare. Mr. Gatlin 
will take major responsibility at Newark Council of 
Social Agencies workshop on job problems of young 
people, and Henrietta Arnold, community service 
representative, helped lay the groundwork for a 
new youth-employment service sponsored by a 
citizens' group in Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Photo courtesy 
New York City Youth Board 


National Child Labor Committee 
419 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 


I enclose $..... ..... to assist the National Committee on Employ- 
ment of Youth in its efforts to help communities set up programs that 
prevent American youth from being doomed to the blind-alley jobs that 
are all too often the fate of the undereducated and untrained in our 
highly skilled economy. 


Name 


(oC ee ne eee 


All contributions to the National Child Labor Committee are tax 
deductible. 
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